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BY 


G. A. GASKELL. 


That great thinker J. S. MILL foresaw 
eighty years ago the industrial crisis we 
are now facing :— 


‘‘ Hmigration, instead of an occasional vent, is becomin 
sf , 


a steady outlet for superfluous numbers ; and this new fact 


in modern history, together with the flush of prosperity 
occasioned by free trade, have granted to this overcrowded 
country a temporary (N.B.) breathing time. ... A conscien- 
tious or prudential restraint on population is indispensable, 
to prevent the increase of numbers from outstripping the 
increase of capital, and the condition of the classes who are 
at the bottom of society from being deteriorated.” 

Political Economy. Bk. II, Ch. 13 


The ‘breathing time” has ended. 


Deterioration is now rampant. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


AND THE BIRTH RATE. 





Unemployment and the Birth-rate. 





“Economists have hitherto suggested that the unemployment was 
temporary, and that production and trade would right themselves. That 
view is now discredited.”—Dazily Herald, March 4, 1930. 

Politicians and economists are finding out that 
their reorganising and financial methods are quite 
inadequate to cure the malady of unemployment. 
The immediate causes of unemployment in most 
countries are undisputed, and Ineed say nothing about 
these, except that they have produced a general slack-- 
ness of international trade from which it is hopeless 
to entirely recover, as the tendency now is for nations 
to produce their own manufactures as far as possible. 


The Explanation of Science. 


Those who accept Darwinian science know very 
well the nature of the root-cause of the present dis- 
tress. They find it in a birth-rate which is much in 
excess of the death-rate, and therefore tends to over- 
population. This is not a matter of one year only ; 
the effect of this excess year upon year is cumulative 
when there is little or no outlet for numbers by emi- 
eration. The crisis of unemployment to which we 
have come can easily be explained. Since the war 
we have been obliged to retain at home the greater 
part of the increased population, as the difficulties of 
emigration have been intensified.* The present 
crisis is the natural result of the gradual stoppage of 
the annual emigration which for a preceding century 
had drawn off the redundancy of workers generated 
through excess of births. We have to realise that 
the many unemployed cannot now go abroad, so 
they remain at home in increasing numbers workless 
and miserable. 


*Both Australia and Canada have now refused to help immigrants. 


> 


Over-crowding and the Effect. 


Every year, for many years past, the prolific births 
have added to the population of Britain more than 
200,000 persons annually, equal to the population of 
a large town. It is obviously impossible that this 
yearly increase of prospective applicants for work can 
go on indefinitely in this already most populous of all 
large civilised countries. 

We have now traced the root-cause of general un- 
employment to being an injudicious high birth-rate 
continued for many years. To put an end to this 
source of degradation and suffering, the obvious wise 
course to adopt is a general reduction of births, and 
this we know can be effected by methods of birth- 
control. 

For a century past the yearly birth-rate in France 
has been moderate, which moderation is not the case 
in any other country. It is not surprising therefore 
to know that in France there is no general unemploy- 
ment, and France is the strongest nation in Europe, 
and has the greatest proportion of adults in its popu- 
lation. 


A Grave National Consideration. 


It should be remembered that the numerical state 
of the population is just as much a national con- 
sideration as the state of unemployment, and both are 
intimately connected. If it is a public duty to deal 
with the unemployed, it is equally a public duty to deal 
with the excess of births which injuriously add to the 
number of the unemployed. ‘This being the case, it 
is a public duty for municipalities to provide lectures 
and literature for the purpose of imparting in- 
formation on the subject of birth-control to poor 
people and others who are in dire need of the know- 
ledge, and not for them to leave this necessary work to 
those voluntary helpers who have not the money and 
means to reach more than a small portion of the 
population. 


While millions of pounds are to be spent on schemes 
which it is acknowledged cannot prevent general 
unemployment, nothing is done to facilitate the 
adoption of birth-control which is the only funda- 
mental, efficacious and inexpensive method of les- 
sening general unemployment, and at the same time 
bringing much-wished-for relief to married people 
who are anxious to avoid having large families and 
increasing the population. 


The Cry of Mothers for Help. 


It is well known that the mothers in the congested 
areas are crying out for the knowledge needed for the 
limitation of their families.* If they were given this 
knowledge the children would be better fed and 
clothed, and there would be fewer babies unwelcomed 
both by the parents and the public. 

It is surely deplorably unwise for a nation to let 
unwanted procreation go on unchecked year by 
year, thereby increasing the terrible unemployment, 
deterioration and misery we know to exist in town 
slums, coal-fields and elsewhere, when nothing is re- 
quired from the well-educated, but giving the less 
instructed poor people the information they are 
entitled to have just as others possess it. 

The Summing-up. 

I hope I have made plain my contention that, the 
root-cause of widespread unemployment in Europe 
and America, is the persistent year-after-year national 
excess of births over deaths, therefrom resulting in 
over-population in respect to the available means of 
living—.e., available employment—and therefore 
the remedy for this obnoxious condition of industry is 
naturally a reduction of birth-rates so that there 
should, for a period, be fewer births than deaths. 


*Referring to poor mothers of several children, Mrs, Lella Florence writes :—“ The 
one thing in the world which a woman fears and dreads more than anything else is 
an undesired pregnancy.”—JSirth Control on Trial, p. 107. 


